CHAPTER III
THE FARMERS
i
ON innumerable occasions we find the comic poets describing
peasants and farmers, praising, or slightly ridiculing, their life
and work, and emphasizing their importance to people and
State, In consequence, the reader receives a general impres-
sion, the truth of which must be discussed No doubt, Aristo-
phanes was, so to speak, in love with those modest and indus-
trious small farmers and vine-dressers who formed a large part
of the Attic population The question is whether that liking
was more than personal, more than a view based chiefly on a
private, primarily ethical, bias. It is true that many of the
phrases in which the hard-working peasants are contrasted
with the idlers, sycophants and snobs of the town are the ex-
pression of such a personal opinion; but to recognize this fact
is not enough. Who were the peasants who play such a large
part in comedy? To find an answer in comedy, an answer
which is neither tendentious nor distorted, it will not suffice
to regard figures such as Dikaiopolis or Trygaios as typical
representatives of their fellow peasants as a whole. The impor-
tance of these 'heroes' of the comedies is, at any rate, excep-
tional. Whether they are typical in other respects, is a question
which can only be answered after consideration of the argu-
ments which will form the subject of this chapter
We begin with the economic basis of farming, the cultiva-
tion of the soil 'The earth bears everything and takes it back '*
The first fact which emerges is that the cultivation of vine,
olive and fig tree predominated, and that corn-growing was
much less important Ever since the days of Solon, Attic agri-
culture had been undergoing a process of transformation which
had led to this result, which is confirmed by the evidence of
comedy. It is interesting to hear a farmer say almost the
opposite of what we in our northern climate should expect a
peasant to say: 'I had sold my grapes, and, with my mouth full
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